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I.—DISARMAMENT AND THE PEACE TREATIES. FRENCH 
AND GERMAN VIEWS. 
ERTAIN statements which have found a place in the speeches 
C of leading statesmen in Paris and Berlin during the past 
few weeks have called attention to a point on which the 
divergence of opinion between the two countries is so important 
that it may be of interest to place on record the words used on both 
sides. The difference concerns the interpretation placed by the 
French and German Governments on those clauses of the Peace 
Treaty which provide for the disarmament of Germany, and the 
two conceptions of the obligations assumed by the signatories in this 
respect were set forth in turn by M. Tardieu and Herr Curtius in 
speeches made on November 13th and 20th. The French Premier’s 
statement was made at the close of a debate in the Chamber on the 
interpellations on the Government’s foreign policy, which ended with 
a vote of confidence being passed by 323 votes to 270. This debate 
took place only a few days after the passing, by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Reichstag, of a strongly worded resolution enjoining 
upon the Government to use the utmost pressure to effect the disarma- 
ment of other States in equal measure with Germany, and was 
noteworthy for speeches made by M. Franklin-Bouillon, M. Briand, 
M. Seapini, M. Marin and others in which it was evident that this 
claim regarding the bilateral character of the disarmament obligations 
was felt to call for repudiation. 

One of the first speakers was M. Franklin-Bouillon, the former 
President of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, who made 
no secret of his belief that Germany was guilty of bad faith in her 
relations with the ex-Allies. After pointing out that, in any case, 
the disarmament of the other nations could only follow on the complete 
fulfilment by Germany of her obligations in that respect he quoted 
figures to show that her expenditure on armaments was out of all 
proportion to the size of the army allowed to her, and actually 
constituted a violation of the Treaty. For example, for an army 
limited to 100,000 men she had spent: in 1924, 2,700 million francs ; 
in 1926, 4,032 millions; and in 1930, 4,728 millions, while the cost 
of maintaining a navy with a personnel limited to 15,000 had risen 
from 600 million franes in 1924 to 1,200 millions in the present year. 
He also stated that credits had been voted for 1,952 guns and for 
20,000 machine guns, though the numbers of these had been strictly 
limited by the Treaty to 255 and 1,926 respectively. Sbe had hidden her 
armaments expenditure in all sorts of ways, and was actually spending 
more on military preparations than France. Referring also to the 
results of the German general election, M. Franklin-Bouillon said 
that there were two Germanies, the prudent and the cynical, but both 
were united in their determination to go back on their obligations 
under the Young Plan, to revise treaties and frontiers, to demand 
the disarmament of France, to re-militarize the Rhine, and to deny 
responsibility for the war. 
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An equally bitter tone characterised the speech of M. Scapini, the 
blind deputy, who complained that to the concessions made by France, 
Germany had replied by the double-faced policy denounced by the 
previous speaker. There could be no question of disarmament until 
the two prerequisites, arbitration and securitity, had been achieved, 
and of that there was as yet nosign. The General Act had been signed 
by only four nations, and as for the organisation of sanctions, France 
was the only country which had not backed out when it came to the 
point. The League of Nations had, in fact, done nothing to “‘ organise 
peace on solid foundations,’’ the Kellogg Treaty had three serious 
lacune, and when M. Briand had published his plan for a Federal 
Union of Europe it had at once been revealed that the Governments 
were divided into two camps, which he described as revisionist and 
anti-revisionist. M. Briand, he concluded, was undoubtedly sincere, 
but he had been duped. 

The Foreign Minister, who rose on November 13th to defend the 
Government’s policy, was mainly concerned to show that any reversal 
of it was impossible. Germany was a nation of 60 million intelligent 
people, and a Foreign Minister who did not seek to diminish the danger 
of such a neighbour by agreements and understandings would fail in 
his duty. The Versailles Treaty had been made in very difficult 
conditions, and they could not now prevent countries which it affected 
from using its provisions. To tear up treaties would lead to social as 
well as international chaos, and if he were to go back to the old alliances 
it would mean the end of the League; it would mean tearing up the 
Covenant. 

It was in his reference to the provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
that M. Tardieu, who followed M. Briand, showed how serious is the 
difference between the two countries in their conception of the meaning 
of the disarmament clauses. The references to disarmament in the 
text of the Treaty occur in Article 8 of the Covenant, which is, of course, 
an integral part of the Treaty, and in the preamble to Part V of the 
Treaty. The relevant parts of Article 8 read as follows :— 

(1) The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 


of international obligations. 

(2) The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction 
for the consideration and action of the several Governments. 

(3) Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at 


least every ten years. 
(4) After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Govern- 
ments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without 


the concurrence of the Council. 
while the preamble to Part V reads :— 

“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to observe 
the military, naval and air clauses which follow.” 
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The only other reference to disarmament occurs in the official 
reply of the Allied and Associated Powers to the observations of the 
German Delegation on the conditions of peace, under date June 16th, 
1919. Part V of this deals with disarmament in the following words :— 

I. The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that their 
requirements in regard to German armaments were not made solely with 
the object of rendering it impossible for Germany to resume her policy 
of military aggression. They are also the first steps towards that general 
reduction and limitation of armaments which they seek to bring about as 
one of the most fruitful preventives of war, and which it will be one of 
the first duties of the League of Nations to promote. 

II. They must point out, however, that the colossal growth in 
armaments of the last few decades was forced upon the nations of Europe 
by Germany. As Germany increased her power, her neighbours had to 
follow suit unless they were to become impotent to resist German dictation 
or the German sword. It is therefore right, as it is necessary, that the 
process of limitation of armaments should begin with the nation which 
has been responsible for their expansion. It is not until the aggressor 
has led the way that the attacked can safely afford to follow suit. 

III. . . . Germany must consent unconditionally to disarm in advance 
of the Allied and Associated Powers . . 

In his speech on November 13th M. Tardieu laid special emphasis 
on the point that on the subject of disarmament France was 
in a conflict both of doctrine and of fact with the German Govern- 
ment. As regards the first point, that of principle, Germany, 
he said, maintained that the Treaty had imposed on the ex-Allies 
the obligation to disarm at the same time as herself. France 
maintained, on the contrary, that it had obliged Germany to disarm 
first, “‘ cette réduction étant considérée par les ex-Alliés comme 
susceptible d’entrainer par la suite leur propre désarmement.’’(?) 
It is interesting to note that a week later the Temps referred to the 
Premier as having here used the words, “ cette réduction étant con- 
sidérée librement par les ex-Alliés comme un moyen de parvenir 4 
une réduction des armements,’’ while in its own comment on the 
speech that paper stated that the position was that the obligatory 
disarmament of Germany was “‘considéré comme susceptible de 
faciliter la réduction des armements des autres nations.” 

It is fairly clear from all these forms of words what the official 
view is as to the degree to which the wording of the Treaty involves 
the ex-Allies in a bilateral engagement of any kind. It should also 
be remarked that in any case M. Tardieu does not admit that the 
first and essential prerequisite of any responsive action by the 
ex-Allies has been carried out. In his speech he stated that during 
the present year military experts had established the fact (constaté) 
that certain clauses of the Treaty had not been carried out, in spite 
of the fact that France, on her side, had done more than was necessary 
and he quoted figures to show that her effectives had been reduced 
by 400,000 men through the reduction in the period of service. 





(1) Vide Le Temps of November 14th. 
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The Premier went on to warn Germany that if she continued, 
at Geneva, to emphasize the doctrine that both countries had been 
placed by the Treaty under the same obligation as regards disarmament, 
the French Government would be compelled to ask the Council of 
the League, on the basis of Article 213, to order an investigation of 
the military establishment of Germany, which, he believed, had in 
all probability developed far beyond the limits laid down by the 
Treaty. He also reminded the German Government that Article 19 
of the Covenant, providing for the possibility of a revision of any 
treaty, required unanimity for its application, and as to treaty revision 
generally, the mere alteration of frontiers would not cure Europe’s 
present troubles; on the contrary, to throw the frontiers into the 
melting pot, to reopen the endless ethnological researches of 1919 
would be fatal. It would be followed by war and revolution. 

To this statement the speech of Herr Curtius on November 20th 
was a formal reply. The German Foreign Minister was addressing 
the Reichsrat on foreign policy, and began by assuring foreign opinion 
that it need have no apprehension that the Government contemplated 
departing from the treaty limits, or putting the German signature of 
the Young Plan in question. He then turned to the question of 
direct relations with France and said that a Franco-German under- 
standing was a matter of the greatest moment for German and for 
European policy, but they had not neglected to cultivate relations 
with the Powers outside the circle of Versailles, such as the United 
States and Soviet Russia. They aimed at no system of alliances 
after the pre-War pattern, ‘“‘ but when opposing views emerge between 
Governments about the guiding principles of international policy, 
we shall always be found on the side of those who are for equality of 
rights and a progressive development of affairs.” 

This brought Herr Curtius to the question of disarmament. While, 
he said, Germany logically and steadily pursued a straight course, 
and in doing so found the increasing accord and support of other 
countries, the French Government “ apparently intends completely 
to change course. It is leaving, to judge from the words of its head, 
the ground which, since 1919, has formed the basis of all disarma- 
ment negotiations. How else can I interpret it when from so 
authoritative a French source it is maintained that there can be no 
question of a German treaty right to general disarmament; that the 
obligation of the conquered is a matter for the free choice of the 
victor,” 

Having quoted, amongst other documents, the Locarne Treaties 
and the Covenant of the League, Herr Curtius said: ‘‘ If the wording 
of treaties has any meaning all this can only mean that, after 
Germany has fulfilled the preliminary condition, the prescribed sequel, 
general disarmament, must follow.” 

He then referred to the negotiations preliminary to the signature 
of the Versailles Treaty, and in especial to the statement handed 
to the German representatives in Paris in reply to their observations, 
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to which reference has been made above, and said: ‘‘ It there stands 
clearly and in binding form that the object of German disarmament 
is the bringing about of a general process of disarmament.”’ 

It was all so clear, he continued, that it should not be necessary 
even to recail that the official French representatives at Geneva had 
constantly affirmed these principles and admitted, not only the 
moral, but also the legal obligation of France and the other States 
to disarm. He could not think that the French Prime Minister, 
now that the disarmament problem was pressing to its final decision, 
would strike at the basis of all negotiations of the last ten years. 
It was not only a question of the legal claim of Germany, but of 
one of the most vital tasks of the League, whose future and very 
existence would be endangered if it proved incapable of solving 
the disarmament problem. Herr Curtius said he could not believe 
that Germany’s claim would be seriously disputed. Never, even 
in the time of absolute military might, when France and her Allies 
dictated the Versailles Treaty, had the despotism of the victor 
demanded that the one-sided disarmament of Germany should be 
perpetuated. The raising of such demands twelve years after peace 
would have incalculable results. ‘‘ We demand the early convocation 
of the General Disarmament Conference itself, at which every country 
will have to show itself in its true colours, and where the final decision 
will be taken whether Germany’s claim to a disarmament which will 
yield equal security for all is to be acknowledged or not.” 

To this statement of the German standpoint the French Govern- 
ment has not as yet made any reply. M. Poincaré did, indeed, 
refer to disarmament in a speech at Sampigny on November 23rd, but 
he confined himself to a re-affirmation of the familiar thesis that 
the attainment of security was the “ indispensable preface’ to any 
action by France in setting the example in disarmament. 
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IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Austria. 

November 21st.—The joint session of the Austro-German and German- 
Austrian Working Communities (the Arbeits Gemeinschaften) opened in 
Vienna and adopted unanimously a resolution declaring that the satisfactory 
development of commercial relations between the two countries could be 
brought about only by an economic alliance or customs union. 

November 29th.—The Cabinet resigned, and the resignation was accepted 
by the President, who entrusted Dr. Ender with the formation of a new 
Administration. (Dr. Ender was a member of the Christian Social Party.) 
It was understood that Dr. Schober had agreed to join a Coalition Government 
against the Socialists, but only on condition that the new Government would 
abandon its practice of giving encouragement to the Heimwehr. 

December 2nd.—Dr. Ender informed the President that he was unable to 
form a Government owing to the difficulty of reconciling the claims of the 
Christian Socialists and Dr. Schober’s party for offices in the Cabinet. 

The new National Assembly met and adjourned until December 4th. 


Brazil. 

November 20th.—The ex-President, Dr. Luiz, left for Europe with the 
permission of the Government. 

November 25th.—Dr. Prestes, the ex-President elect, and the ex-Foreign 
Minister left for Europe. The loan of 300,000 contos in National Treasury 
Bearer Notes was completely taken up by banks in Rio within 48 hours, thus 
allowing the return to circulation of money retained by the banks. 

November 27th.—The Government issued a Decree authorising the resump- 
tion of exchange operations, suppressing the stabilisation fund and providing 
for the liberation of the gold reserves (£1 million) which had been earmarked 
as a guarantee for the issue of notes to the value of 300,000 contos (issued on 
November 21st). 


Bulgaria. 

November 25th.—Two men charged with the murder of a Protogueroffist 
journalist were sentenced to 15 years imprisonment, but Mihailofi, who was 
charged with instigating the crime, was acquitted. 

December 2nd.—The newly formed Balkan Press Conference held its first 
meeting in Sofia. 


Canada. 

November 23rd.—The Secretary of State announced that the question of 
the property of Germans sequestered during the war had been finally settled 
by the transfer to Germany of securities valued at 2} million dollars. The 
property claims of Austrians had been also settled. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
November 19th.—News reached Shanghai that Communists had captured 
a missionary at Kienchang, 80 miles south-east of Nanchang. It was stated 
that there were 24 foreign missionaries in the hands of Communists or bandits. 
The plenary session of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
ended with the issue of a manifesto reviewing the work done for the country. 
It was decided to grant a general amnesty to political offenders, and measures 
were adopted for the eradication of official corruption. The Government 
undertook to suppress brigandage and reorganise the army. Likin was to be 
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abolished on January Ist, 1931. Finally, a system of district autonomy was 
to be introduced to train the people in local government. 

November 20th.—Communists were reported to have captured 17 Spanish 
missionaries in Hunan. 

Twenty-six Kuominchun and Shansi generals telegraphed from Taiyuanfu 
to Nanking pledging themselves to support the Government and asking for 
instructions. 

November 24th.—The question of the management of the Northern railways 
was understood to have been settled, as the result of Chang Hsuebh-liang’s 
visit to Nanking. The National Government was to control the Peking- 
Hankow line and the Tientsin-Pukow line as far as Tsinan. Chang Hsueh- 
liang was to control the Tsingtao-Tsinan (Shantung) line and all the others 
in the north and interior. 

November 25th.—News reached Hankow that two Italian priests had been 
murdered by bandits at Hingan in South Shensi. An Italian Apostolic 
Prefect was also reported to have been murdered on November 12th at the 
same place. 

November 26th—-A summary of operations on the Yangtze issued in 
Peking disclosed that British gunboats had been engaged with Communists 
or bandits 40 times within the previous few weeks. The danger zone extended 
from Kiukiang westward to the Szechwan ports. 

November 28th.—The National Council appointed a Commission for the 
reorganisation of the Government’s foreign and domestic loans, composed of 
Chang Hsueh-liang, T. V. Soong, C. T. Wang and other Ministers. 

Reports reached Peking that two British missionaries, Mrs. Hayward 
and Miss Gomersal, had been captured by bandits at Lanchowfu in Kansu. 

It was reported in Nanking that complete agreement had been reached 
between the Finance Minister and Chang Hsueh-liang regarding the revenues 
of Manchuria. 

November 29th.—The Legislative Yuan was understood to have adopted 
the new tariff schedule which had been passed by the Finance Committee on 
November 27th, and provided for much increased import duties. It was to 
come into force on January Ist, 1931, and by an average increase of 10 per 
cent. was expected to bring in an additional £20 millions a year revenue. 

December 2nd.—News reached Peking that the two English missionaries 
were safe at Mongol Hill camp, near Paotowchen. Two Irish priests who 
were captured in April in Hupeh Province were also reported to have been 
released. 

Communists were reported to have captured Changteh in Hunan, after 
defeating a Government force sent against them. At Sinchow, in the north 
of the Province, an Italian priest was understood to have been captured. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

November 19th.—The text of the Note signed on September 19th regarding 
the disposal of the British share of the Boxer Indemnity was issued in Nanking. 

Novemner 20th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Nanking of the Tariff 
Autonomy Treaty with the Netherlands, signed on December 20th, 1928. 

November 21st.—Publication of White Paper of correspondence re Boxer 
Indemnity. (See Great Britain.) 

November 24th.—Karakhan’s letter to Moh Teh-hui re Chinese Eastern 
Railway negotiations. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 26th.—It was understood that the Government had intimated 
to the United States Government that its proposals in the matter of extra- 
territoriality did not provide an acceptable basis of negotiation. (The 
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proposals were constituted in part on the principle of the transfer of jurisdiction 
in reference to specified kinds of cases, and in part on the principle of such 
transfer in all but a specified area or areas.) 

Protest by Italian Government re murders of priests. (See Italy.) 

November 27th.—The Foreign Minister addressed Notes to the French 
and Japanese Governments putting forward suggestions for the retrocession 
of the latter’s concessions in Hankow. He also opened pourparlers with the 
French Minister regarding the rendition of the Mixed Court in the French 
Concession in Shanghai, the retrocession of Kwangchouwan and the abolition 
of extra-territorial privileges. 

November 29th.—It was understood that Moh Teh-hui had sent a reply to 
the Soviet Note on the subject of the C.E. Railway dispute in which he 
maintained that the complaints of Karakhan were due to misunderstanding 
of the Chinese declarations. 


Cuba. 


November 22nd.—The Senate empowered the President to use his dis- 
cretion in suspending constitutional guarantees throughout the island. 

November 26th.—The House of Representatives ratified the Senate resolu- 
tion of November 22nd. This regularised the Presidential decree of 
November 13th. 

The Government announced its adherence to the Root Protocol for 
adherence to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

December 1st.—The President signed a decree terminating the suspension 
of the Constitution and removing martial law. 


Finland. 


November 22nd.—Fourteen anti-Communists were tried for the abduction 
of Communist Deputies in July, and three of them were sentenced to from two 
to three years’ penal service and three to from two to six months’ imprisonment. 


France. 

November 20th—Herr Curtius’ speech re disarmament, etc. (See 
Germany.) 

November 23rd.—In a speech at Sampigny M. Poincaré reaffirmed the 
Government's attitude towards disarmament, which depended upon the 
achievement of security, the “indispensable preface” to it. The country 
had no interest in producing another war, but it was by no means certain 
that their wisdom and moderation found a counterpart everywhere abroad. 
As regards disarmament by example, who was to know whether any such 
example would be followed ? and the League had, unfortunately, no means of 
making its decisions respected, since the French proposal for an international 
force had been rejected. 

November 26th—Both M. Poincaré and M. Briand issued categorical 
denials that there was the slightest foundation for the alleged statements of 
the defendants in the trial of professors accused of counter-revolutionary plots 
in the Soviet Union. 

November 27th—Note from Chinese Foreign Minister re retrocession of 
concessions, etc. (See China, External Affairs.) 

December 2nd.—Speaking in the Chamber on the credits for military 
equipment, etc., the Minister for War hinted at the possibility of the Govern- 
ment finding it necessary to lengthen the period of military service, in view of 
the approaching deficiency of recruits caused by the smaller classes of the 
years 1914-1918. 
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Germany. 

November 20th—In a statement before the Council of the Reich, Herr 
Curtius said, “We shall not tear up the Young Plan: we shall not break 
away from the Treaty, but we have never given a guarantee that the Plan 
can be carried out.” He also referred to M. Tardieu’s statement of 
November 14th on disarmament, referred to Article 8 of the Covenant, and 
said, ““ I cannot imagine that the French Premier wishes to enforce a thesis 
which would affect the basis of all negotiations for the past 10 years. If 
to-day . . . demands are made that the one-sided disarmament of Germany 
shall remain, that demand will have consequences which cannot be foreseen.” 
In conclusion, Herr Curtius repeated that the Government definitely rejected 
a policy of adventure in foreign affairs, but M. Tardieu was wrong in saying 
that the re-opening of certain questions was synonymous with war. His 
argument that Article 19 of the Covenant demanded a unanimous invitation 
from the League Assembly was also unsound, but in any case the future did 
not rest on Article 19. 

November 21st.—Meeting of German-Austrian Working Communities in 
Vienna. (See Austria.) 

November 23rd.—The press published many reports from the German- 
Polish border of alleged terrorization of German voters by Polish Legionaries 
in Polish Silesia during the elections. The German Volksbund was under- 
stood to have reported several instances to the Mixed German-Polish 
Commission. 

President of Mixed Commission’s visit to Upper Silesia. (See Poland.) 

Settlement of Claims for property in Canada sequestered during the war. 
(See Canada.) 

November 24th—The Cabinet decided to instruct the Consul-General 
of Kattowice to visit the places where excesses were alleged to have been 
committed by Polish Insurrectionaries and report to the Foreign Office. 

According to press reports, outrages, in the form of reprisals, had been 
committed in Pomerania against Polish minorities by Hitlerites and members 
of the Stahlhelm. 

November 25th.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
appeal to the League, under Article 72 of the German-Polish Agreement, 
against the terrorism practised against the Germans in Poland during the 
elections. 

Statement by Polish Government. (See Poland.) 

The Economic Party declared its dissatisfaction with the Government 
and demanded the withdrawal of the Minister of Justice, who belonged to it. 
(It had 23 seats in the Reichstag.) The Party was composed largely of 
shopkeepers and was opposed to the policy of price reduction. 

November 27th.—The President of the Reichsbank, speaking at a con- 
ference of the National Federation of Industry, said that it “ seemed unthink- 
able that the international appreciation of gold should not have a reaction 
on the amount of reparations payments,” and that it must be pointed out 
“ with increasing emphasis that the conditions to be fulfilled by the other 
side are also part of the Young Plan.” 

The Government despatched a Note to the Secretary-General of the 
League asking that the alleged ill-treatment of the German minority in Poland 
during the elections should be discussed by the Council at its January meeting. 

November 29th.—General Groener, the Minister of Defence, issued a state- 
ment on German disarmament in which he said that the world was spending 
more on armaments than before the war, while the number of men under 
arms had increased in Europe alone, excluding the Central Powers, by 
550,000. 
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December \1st-—The Chancellor, having informed the Cabinet: that he was 
not satisfied that a Parliamentary majority would vote for the “ economic 
and financial plan” of September 30th, was authorised by the Cabinet to 
recommend the President to enact the necessary legislature by decree. Later, 
the President signed the decree, embodying 25 Bills. ‘three Bills were 
omitted, since they affected the Constitution and therefore needed a two- 
thirds’ majority in the Reichstag. 

Polish complaint to President of Mixed Commission in Silesia. (See 
Poland.) 

December 2nd.—-The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag agreed to 
a National-Socialist motion demanding the recall of the Government's 
representatives on the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. It also 
adopted a motion demanding the repudiation of the negotiations with Poland 
for a commercial treaty, and one protesting against the “acts of terrorism 
committed against the German minorities in Poland.” 


Great Britain. 

November 20th.—In a statement to the press the Soviet Ambassador denied 
categorically that grain was being exported from the U.S.8.R. to such an 
extent as to leave insufficient supplies for local consumption, and said that the 
total crop of various grains was, in 1927-28, 72 million tons, in 1928-29, 
73 millions, and in 1929-30 (minimum estimate) 88 millions. 

November 21st.—The correspondence leading to the settlement of the 
disposition of the funds of the Boxer Indemnity was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 3715. The fund to which the settlement referred amounted, 
on June 30th, 1930, to £3,515,419, and the total amount payable by China 
between that date and December 3lst, 1945, was to be £7,847,098. 

November 24th.—The Federal Relations Committee of the Round Table 
Conference held its first meeting. 

November 29th.—In a speech at Cardiff Mr. Henderson said that on the 
subject of disarmament the Government was in complete accord with the 
Dominions. If the treaty aimed at at Geneva went through they would 
have to have some limitation of the man-power to be maintained, and some 
limitation of material also. They would have to have publicity, and, finally, 
some sort of supervision and control by an impartial League of Nations 
Commission, to see that the provisions of the treaty were carried out. 

December 1st.—Mr. Henderson stated in Parliament that H.M. Ambassador 
in Moscow had informed the Soviet Government that, in so far as the comments 
of the Public Prosecutor on the depositions made by the accused (in the trial 
of engineers and professors going on in Moscow) have been accepted officially 
by the Soviet Government, he took exception to those passages which 
contained adverse and unfounded reflections upon the late and present 
Governments. 

Also, the Ambassador had informed the Soviet Government of the 
importance the Foreign Secretary attached to that Government’s attitude 
towards the award secured under arbitration by the Lena Goldfields Company 
(vide BULLETIN of September 11th, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 6, page 23.) 


Italy. 
November 19th.—The Government launched a campaign for the reduction 
of prices, more especially of those of prime necessities such as bread. 
November 24th.—Litvinoff arrived at Milan on an official visit to 
Signor Grandi. A communiqué was issued stating that he and the Foreign 
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Minister had exchanged views on the political and economic questions 
interesting the two countries and on the development of their relations. 

November 25th.—Murder of priests in Shensi. (See China, Internal 
Affairs.) 

November 26th.—It was understood that a strong protest had been 
addressed to the Chinese Government through diplomatic channels against 
the inability of the Government to prevent the murder of the Italian priests. 

November 28th.—It was officially announced that Signor Belotti, the former 
Minister of Commerce, had been sentenced to five years confino for anti-Fascist 
activities. 

December 2nd.—Further moves were made by several public bodies in the 
direction of general reductions in salaries and wages throughout the country. 
The National Confederations of Agriculture, Commerce and Industr,, for 
example, ordered reductions of from 5 to 10 per cent. 


Latvia. 
November 25th.—Signature of Treaty with Lithuania. (See Lithuania.) 


League of Nations. 

November 19th—The Naval Sub-committee of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission dealt with a new formula drafted by the Sub- 
committee, appointed for that purpose, with the object of combining the 
text drafted by the signatories of the London Treaty with certain amendments 
(proposed by Sweden and other countries). As this allowed full transfer 
from one type of vessel to another Lord Cecil stated he was unable to accept 
it unless restrictions were imposed in the case of submarines, as his Government 
could not agree to an arrangement under which a fleet of under 100,000 tons 
might consist entirely of submarines. A new draft was, therefore, prepared 
giving to Powers whose total tonnage did not exceed 100,000 full freedom of 
transfer for surface ships only. 

November 20th.—The Preparatory Commission concluded its discussion 
on naval armaments, after accepting a proposal by Lord Cecil to extend 
the principle of budgetary limitation to all naval material, as a supplement 
to the direct limitation already existing under the Washington and London 
Treaties. The U.S.A., France and Japan voted against it. 

November 21st.—The Preparatory Commission approved by 19 votes to 2 
the principle of budgetary limitation, but rejected by 8 votes to 7 the principle 
of the separate limitation of all the different categories of armaments, which 
had been advocated by Lord Cecil. The Commission adopted a text for 
the chapter on budgetary expenditure which read “Each of the high 
contracting parties agrees to limit and as far as possible to reduce its total 
expenditure on land, sea, and air forces . eS 

November 22nd.—Lord Cecil’s proposal that a permanent organ should 
be created to supervise the application of the Draft Convention was examined 
by a sub-committee (in which Count Bernstorff declined an invitation to 
take part). 

November 24th.—The Article of the Convention on publicity was adopted 
by 5 votes to 4 after the Italian delegate had agreed to limit a proposal, 
adding tables showing the armed forces, etc., overseas, to land forces. Lord 
Cecil did not vote and the French delegate voted against. The Article 
providing for publicity regarding merchant vessels was retained by 7 votes 
to3. An amended British text as to annual statements to be made concerning 
numbers and power of aircraft was adopted by 17 votes to 1 (Germany, 
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who objected on the ground that it did not apply to stocks of material). 
Finally, the Article concerning publicity in civil aviation was retained, after 
much discussion, by 17 votes, Germany abstaining. 

November 25th.—The Commission finished the second reading of the 
Convention except for the Articles referring to its “ organisation,’ which 
were dealt with by committees. 

At a full meeting of the Economic Conference the question of the abolition 
of the import prohibitions of dyestuffs (by Great Britain and Japan) was 
discussed. In committee a resolution was adopted which practically killed 
the British proposal for future negotiations for the reduction of tariffs on 
groups of commodities, which, it stated, were not feasible “in the present 
circumstances.” 

November 26th.—The Commission agreed to a proposal for a permanent 
Disarmament Commission to watch over the application of the Convention. 
It was not to be a League Commission, but one whose members would be 
appointed for a definite number of years by the various Governments. It 
would report annually to the Council and receive complaints of violation of 
the terms of the Convention. 

A draft was also adopted providing that if a change of circumstances 
made it impossible for a Government to carry out all the terms without 
danger to its security, it might temporarily set itself free from its obligations, 
notifying the Permanent Commission of the reasons, etc. An Article was 
also accepted allowing extension of the period of service, under conscription, 
when necessitated by the fall in the birthrate during the war. 

The Conference for Concerted Economic action adopted a resolution 
extending the date for the deposit of ratifications of the Tariff Convention 
of March 24th until January 25th, 1931. 

November 27th.—The Commission adopted in principle a Belgian proposal 
that disputes as to the interpretation or application of the Disarmament 
Convention should be referred to the Permanent Court or to an arbitral 
tribunal. It also adopted the Article providing that the Convention should 
not affect the terms of previous treaties concerning armaments limitation, 
with a British amendment making it read, “diminish the obligations of 
previous treaties.” This was adopted by 14 votes to 5 (i.e., Germany, Italy, 
Bulgaria, Turkey and the U.S.S.R.). Count Bernstorff said the Draft 
Convention represented a merely nominal limitation of land armaments 
and asked the Commission to renounce any illusions regarding the possibility 
of Germany joining it. He was especially opposed to the adoption of this 
Article, as were also the Turkish and Bulgarian delegates, who said it raised 
political questions of great importance and should, therefore, be discussed by 
the Disarmament Conference. 

Lord Cecil protested against a statement by Count Bernstorff that there 
had been no limitation or reduction of land armaments and expressed regret 
at the attitude he had taken up. The German delegate replied that after 
four years of working on the same side as Lord Cecil he had reluctantly given 
this up when he found that the question of land armaments had been 
sacrificed to that of sea armaments. He had nothing to say against security, 
if there were parity of security, and security for all. 

November 28th—The Economic Conference ended with the signature of 
a final act contemplating a reduction of European tariffs through bilateral 
negotiations, as distinct from general action. ‘l'wenty-three States signed. 

In the Preparatory Commission Count Bernstorff brought up his proposal 
that all Governments should make a detailed statement of their armaments 
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before the Disarmament Conference, such, for instance, as was submitted to 
the London Naval Conference. The British and French delegates thought 
this ought to be left to the League Council to take the necessary steps, but it 
was decided to mention the German proposal in the report of the Commission. 

A Dutch proposal that full publicity should be provided in all branches of 
war material was adopted by nine votes to seven in an amended form, limiting 
the proposal to publicity on budgetary expenditure on land armaments only. 

A Committee of budget experts was set up to study budgetary methods for 
the limitation of armaments, to meet on December 11th. 

December 1st.—Count Bernstorff circulated a proposal in the Preparatory 
Commission that the Disarmament Conference should be convened for 
November 5th, 1931. 

The Commission began the third reading of the Convention. 

December 2nd.—With reference to the German proposal regarding the 
date for the convening of the Disarmament Conference Lord Cecil suggested 
that, as it was a matter for the Council, the Commission should ask the 
Council to decide the matter at its meeting in January. This proposal was 
carried by 17 votes. 


Lithuania. 
November 25th.—A Treaty of Commerce, an Arbitration Convention and a 
Convention abolishing visas were signed with Latvia. 


Palestine. 

November 28th.—The report of Mr. Strickland was published, giving an 
outline of schemes for Government-subsidized credit co-operative societies 
and other measures to assist the Arab cultivators and relieve them of debt. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

November 27th.—M. Unden, the former Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was elected a member of the Permanent Court for a period of six 
years beginning December 7th. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
November 26th.—Acceptance by Cuba of Protocol for adherence of the 
U.S.A. to the Statutes. (See Cuba.) 


Persia. 

November 25th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Teheran of the Treaty 
of Friendship with France; also of a five-years Customs and Commercial 
Agreement with Czechoslovakia. 

November 27th.—It was understood that the Government had agreed to 
the inclusion of Mount Ararat in Turkish territory in exchange for the cession 
of a strip of Turkish territory on the southern frontier. 


Peru. 

November 21st.—The Provisional Cabinet resigned, owing, it was stated, 
to Colonel Cerro’s dissatisfaction with the wayin which labour troubles in the 
copper mines had been dealt with. 

November 22nd.—The new Cabinet was sworn in, with Senhor Montagne as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, as in the Provisional Government, and 
Dr. Olaechea as Minister of Finance. 

November 24th.—Rioting occurred in Lima, owing to a clash between 
workmen and students and a newly-formed Fascist organisation known as 


the “‘ Social Union.” 
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November 27th.—Severe fighting was reported to have occurred in Lima 
but a strict censorship was in force. 

November 29th.—Rumours were current that serious unrest was general in 
many parts of the country, which was described by some visitors as on the 


verge of Bolshevism. 


Poland. 

November 23rd.—The elections to the Upper House or Senate were held: 
and also those to the Silesian Diet. 

The German press and the elections in Polish Silesia. (See Germany.) 

M. Calonder, President of the Mixed Commission, paid a visit to Hohenbirken 
in Polish Upper Silesia to investigate complaints that German families 
were being terrorized to prevent their voting in the elections to the Silesian Diet. 

November 24th.—Provisional returns of the Senate election gave the 
Government Party 76 seats; the Centre-Left, 14; the Nationalists, 12; 
the Ukrainians, 4; Germans, 3; and Christian-Democrats, 2. This 
represented a gain of 25 seats by the Government Party. 

The elections to the Silesian Diet resulted in the Government Party 
obtaining 19 seats, a gain of 9; the Catholic bloc (M. Korfanty) 19, a gain of 3; 
the Germans 7, a loss of 8; and the German Socialists 2, a gain of 1. The 
Communists lost the two seats they previously held. Large numbers of 
Germans were reported not to have voted, owing to intimidation by the 
Polish Union of Insurrectionaries. 

Decision of German Cabinet re reports of terrorism. (See Germany.) 

November 25th—The Government announced that it had proceeded 
against the officials at Kattowice who had failed to prevent the outrages on 
Germans during the elections and had awarded the victims compensation. 
It also pointed out that the Polish community had been alarmed by the 
campaign for the revision of frontiers and by news of the misfortunes which 
had befallen the Polish population on the German side of the frontier, where 
Poles had been attacked by German armed bands. 

November 27th.—Marshal Pilsudski issued a statement dealing with the 
necessity of reforming the Constitution. In this he said the scope of Parlia- 
mentary legislation was too wide; questions affecting daily life should be 
settled by Governmental decree, and politics should not influence technical 
matters, which had grown so much as to make legislation very difficult. 
Parliamentary immunity would disappear, since “ all citizens will be equal 
before the law.” 

November 28th.—Marshal Pilsudski informed the President that he was 
compelled to resign the Premiership owing to ill-health, and M. Moscicki 
asked Colonel Slawek to form a Ministry. 

December \st.—It was stated that the President of the Silesian section 
of the Polish Union in German Silesia had telegraphed to M. Calonder to 
complain of attacks on Poles at Oppeln and in the Hohenzollern and Kursten 


Mines. 


Spain. 

November 19th.—The strike at Barcelona was officially called off, but at 
Seville disorders occurred owing to an attempt to call a general strike. 
Conditions in Barcelona remained very unsettled, owing to Communist 
agitation. In Madrid extraordinary military and police precautions were 
taken in order to forestall the possibility of trouble, though it was not known 
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whether the Government had reason to believe that a definite attempt at 
creating disorders had been planned. 

November 20th—The Prime Minister informed the press that the 
precautions had been taken to demonstrate that the Government was ready 
to put down any attempt at interference with law and order. He said he was 
constantly being urged to show more energy ; up to the present he had tried 
to steer a middle course, but should his hand be forced he would not hesitate 
to act with the greatest vigour. 

November 25th.—The Minister of the Interior resigned and was replaced by 
Senor Matos, Minister of Public Works. The change was understood to be 
due to dissatisfaction at the retiring Minister’s want of severity in dealing with 
the labour troubles. 

December 2nd.—A Decree was promulgated rescinding the Decree of the 
Directorate whereby promotion in the army was regulated by election. 


Turkey. 

November 23rd.—The Government stated that it was unable to remit the 
amount of the coupon of November 25th of the Public Debt, and the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders, together with five other similar foreign organisations 
(German, Italian, Belgian, Swiss and French), issued a statement placing on 
record the Turkish Government’s default, under the contract of June 13th, 
1928. (This had been ratified by a Law of the Turkish Republic of 
December Ist, 1928.) 

November 27th.—Cession of Mt. Ararat to Turkey. (See Persia.) 


U.S.S.R. 

November 20th._The Tass Agency issued 2 statement quoting an admission 
or confession by Bukharin of his “right opportunist errors,’ in which he 
endorsed all the decisions of the 16th Congress of the Party. It also denied 
categorically the reports as to the arrest of Syrtzoff, General Bliicher, and 
others. 

Soviet Ambassador’s statement re grain exports. (See Great Britain.) 

November 21st.—Urgent appeals for unity in the Communist Party were 
published in the official press. 

November 22nd.—The Government decided to divide the People’s Com- 
missariat of Foreign and Domestic Trade into two departments, i.e., the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Supply and Distribution and that of 
Foreign Trade, and Mikoyan was appointed Commissar of the former and 
Rosengolz of the latter. 

November 23rd.—The Central Committee of the Party instructed all 
newspapers to publish a fresh appeal to the entire population to abandon 
discords and to “rally to defend their country.” The Central Committee 
claimed to have discovered a new illegal party calling itself the Peasants’ 
Labour Party, of which Rykoff was alleged to be one of the leaders. 

Reports were current that the Ogpu had arrested 91 persons at Kharkov, 
including several high officials. 

November 24th.—Karakhan, the Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
replied to Moh Teh-hui’s letter of November 17th regarding the putting 
into operation of the Habarovsk Protocol, and repeated his insistence that 
this had not been done. He also complained that the Chinese delegate’s 
letter contained an ambiguous formulation of the obligations undertaken 
by the Nanking Government in both the Treaties of 1924 and the Habarovsk 
Protocol, and the Soviet Government therefore “considered it necessary 
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to declare the complete inadmissability of arbitrary and unilateral actions 
regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway . . .” 

Litvinoff in Milan. (See Italy.) 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party ordered the immediate 
dissolution, with a view to reorganisation, of the Supreme Communist bodies 
of Georgia and Azerbaijan, on the ground that many of their members had 
joined the anti-Stalinist revolt. 

November 25th.—The trial began in Moscow of eight professors and 
engineers accused of attempting to wreck the Five Year Plan, with the 
assistance of French and British Statesmen and others. 

Rumours were current of discontent in the Red Army and Navy, and 
several staff officers were stated to have been arrested. Voroshiloft was 
reported to have set up a special commission to stamp out unrest at Kronstadt 
and Sevastopol. 

November 29th.—Chinese representative’s reply to Note re. C.E. Railway 
dispute. (See China, External Affairs.) 

December 1st.—Protest by British Ambassador against allegations against 
British Government. (See Great Britain.) 

It was reported that anti-Stalinist activities in the Communist Party in 
the Caucasus had led to a thorough reorganisation of the Party, and 
Lominadze had been expelled from the Central Committee for organising 
revolt. 

Rumours were current of serious unrest among the peasants of districts 
bordering on the Latvian frontier and other places in Western Russia. Several 
villages were reported to have been destroyed by Red Army artillery. 

December 2nd.—Reports were current that Rakovsky, the former 
Ambassador to Paris, had been banished to Siberia. 

A plot to disorganise work in the industrial eentre of Nijni-Novgorod, 
which had caused a series of breakdowns in the electric power station, was 
understood to have been discovered. 


U.S.A. 

November 23rd.—The President received a letter signed by 100 leading 
citizens urging him to submit to the Senate at the next session of the old 
Congress the proposal for the adherence of the U.S.A. to the Permanent 
Court. 

The North American Council of Fisheries held its annual conference in 
Washington, and was attended by representatives of Canada, Newfoundland 
and France. 

November 24th.—The Treasury issued new regulations regarding imported 
goods, placing on the importer the burden of proof that goods alleged to have 
been produced by convict labour were not so produced, either in whole or 
part, and requiring a certificate of origin. 

According to the Department of Commerce, the foreign investments 
of American citizens at the end of 1929 totalled nearly 1,500 million sterling, 
of which nearly 100 millions were in Great Britain, nearly 400 millions in 
Canada, 300 millions in South America and 185 millions in Central America 
and Mexico. 

November 26th.—Chinese Government and the proposals re extra- 
territoriality. (See China, External Affairs.) 

November 28th.—The President announced that the Protocol for American 
adherence to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
would be submitted to Congress at its next session, together with the Protocol 
of Revision of the Statute. 
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rhe President received a petition, signed by several hundred prominent 
citizens, urging that the Government should take steps to bring about a 
strengthening of the provisions of the Kellogg Treaty, and suggesting the 
negotiation of a general treaty providing for the summoning of a conference 
for consultation in the event of war appearing imminent. 

December 2nd.—In his Message to Congress at the opening of the session 
the President dealt chiefly with the economic situation, as to which he said 
the fundamental strength of the nation’s economic life was unimpaired. He 
vudded : “ In the larger view the major forces of the depression now lie outside 
of the United States, and our recuperation has been retarded by an 
unwarranted degree of fear and apprehension created by these forces. Various 
indices indicate a total decrease of activity from 1928 of from 15 to 20 per cent.” 

To relieve unemployment the Government was engaged upon the greatest 
waterway, harbour, flood-control, public building, highway and airway 
improvement in all their history. This, together with loans, improvement of 
the Navy, etc., would cost $520 millions for the fiscal year, and he felt 
warranted in asking Congress for an appropriation of from $100 to $150 
millions to provide further employment. He had very little to say of foreign 


relations except of his intention to submit to the Senate the protocols for 


adhesion to the World Court. 


III.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


The American Journal of International Law. October 
Hague Conference on Reparations, January, 1950. 

(1) Final Act. 

(2) Agreement with Germany. 

Annex I. Exchange of declarations between the Belgian, British, 
French, Italian and Japanese Governments on the one hand, and the 
German Government on the other. 

Annex II. Measures of transition. 

Annex Lil. Debt certificate of the German Government. 

Annex IV. Certificate of the German Railway Company. 

Annex VII. Assignment by way of collateral guarantee of certain 
revenues of the German Government. 

Annex VIII. Trust Agreement between the creditor Governments 
and the Bank for International Settlements, May 1[7th. 1930, 

Annex IX. Regulations for deliveries in kind. 

Annex X. Agreement for amending the method of administering 
the levy on the value of German imports into France. 

Annex XI. Securities for German External Loan. 1924. 

Annex XIl. Arbitration. Rules of Procedure. 

(3) Convention respecting the Bank for International Settlements. 
(A) Constituent Charter of the Bank for International Settlements. 
(B) Statutes of the Bank for International Settlements. 

(4) Arrangement relating to the Concurrent Memorandum 
accompanying the Experts Plan of 7th June, 1929. 

(5) Arrangement as to the Financial Mobilization of 

(Annuities. 
(6) Agreement between Belgium and Germany concerning 
German marks in Belgium. 
(7) Transitory provisions. 
(5) Arrangement between the Creditor Powers. 
(ii) L’Europe Nouvelle, dated 22nd November, 1930. 
Resolutions of the First Balkan Conference. 
(1) On Balkan Union. 
(2) On political rapprochement. 
(3) On the unification of law. 
(4) On intellectual rapprochement. 


(i) 


the German 


the 
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(5) On economic rapprochement. 

(6) On communications. 

(7) On social policy. 

(8) Statutes of the Balkan Conference. 

(9) Rules of procedure of the Conference. 

(10) Resolutions concerning the seat of the next Conference. 

(11) Message to the peoples, Governments and press of the Balkans. 

L’Europe Nouvelle, dated 29th November, 1930— 

(1) Polish-German Bilateral Conventions, 
Agreements regarding Upper Silesia, 1920-1924). 

(2) Convention on the mutual settlement of Polish-German exports 
of rye. 18th February, 1930. 

(3) Polish-German Agreement on the regulation and export of rye. 
12th July, 1930. 


1919-19380 (including 





IV.—NOTICES. 


The International Conference of Agricultural Experts opened in Rome on 
November 24th, and was attended by delegates from 23 countries. It adopted 
the statutes of an international federation of agricultural experts, the 
headquarters of which were to be in Rome. 
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1932. 
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* League of Nations and I waeeathinid hie Office. 





V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


international Sugar Conference 
*Leprosy Commission : 
*Committee of Experts on Specific Tariffs .. 
*Committee on Allocation of Expenses 
*Preparatory Commission for Conference 
on Rural Hygiene 


British Universities International Congress 
*Central Opium Board ee a 
*Meeting of Agricultural Experts 
*Financial Committee 
*62nd Session of the Council. 
*Meeting of Commission of ‘E nquiry 
Plan for European Federation 
*Special Committee on private manufacture 
of Arms .. ae oe oe 
*Supervisory Commission , 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce... 
Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture . oa 
International Radiological Congress 
Congress of Universities of the Empire 


into 


Meeting of International Aeronautical 
Federation 

Sixth Biennial International ( ‘onference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement 

Congress of the Labour and Socialist Inter- 


national .. 
World Rover Scout Moot 


International Geographical Congress 


World’s Grain Conference .. 7 —_ 


Forces 


Universal Congress of marae 
for Peace 
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